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INTRODUCTION. 



On the afternoon of Sunday, the twentieth day of January, 
the members of the West-Boston Society, who had assem- 
bled for religious service, were unexpectedly informed from 
the pulpit that their senior pastor had deceased on that day, 
at the hour of their coming together for their morning de- 
votions. 

His death, although, perhaps, at any time to have been 
anticipated from long-declining health and recently increas- 
ing illness, came to them, as the death of the loved and 
venerated always comes, as a sudden and afflicting bereave- 
ment ; and its touching and solemnizing influences, visible 
on every face and in every eye, gave peculiar pathos to the 
services which followed. 

Its announcement, at any time or in any place, to so many 
whose hearts, for many long years, had been filled with 
gratitude, love, and veneration towards him, could not have 
failed to awaken deep emotion, and to call up many exciting 
remembrances ; but there seemed to be a soothing beauty 
and harmony kindly ordained, that the hour of his depart- 
ure, and the time and place of its communication to his 
people, should be those in which their hearts had so often 
mingled in the outpourings of his own in adoration and 



praise, and in which they had been wont to listen to his 
earnest and affecting appeals to prepare them for the realms 
to which he had now ascended. 

It was, indeed, a fitting close to a ministry so full of blessed 
influences, and enshrined in so many hallowed recollections, 
that the remembrance of his departure for heaven should 
be thus associated with the sacred place and hours, so dear 
to him, of his faithful devotion to his Master's cause. 

At the conclusion of the services, the Standing Commit- 
tee of the Society proceeded to make suitable arrangements 
for the funeral. 

The family having complied with a request that it should 
take place at the church, and having designated the follow- 
ing Thursday as the day of interment, inquiry was made 
concerning the forms of procedure customary on such oc- 
casions ; it being considered desirable to conform to them 
so far as might be consistent with the simplicity which the 
family and the people alike desired, and which it was felt 
that the deceased would have wished if himself directing 
them. 

It being ascertained that the custom of draping the 
church in mourning had been uniform in this city, with 
one eminent exception (understood to be for reasons pecu- 
liar to that case), it was concluded to adhere to the usage, in 
solicitude to avoid the appearance of omitting any generally 
established tribute of respect for one so widely known and 
beloved, and that no opportunity should be lost of deepen- 
ing the impression of the event upon the minds of the 
younger portion of the society ; although some were re- 
luctant, even in adherence to custom, thus to invest the 
thought of death, the departure from earth to heaven, with 
the habiliments of gloomy sorrow. The pulpit, and gallery 
of the choir in front of it, were, therefore, in simple mourn- 
ing-drapery. 



It was arranged, in concurrence with Dr. Bartol, that tlie 
pulpit-exercises on Thursday should commence at eleven 
o'clock, and consist of an introductory prayer, a hymn, 
reading of the Scriptures, an address and occasional prayer 
by Dr. Bartol, an anthem, concluding prayer, and benedic- 
tion. 

Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop, D.D., Rev. William Jenks, D.D., 
Rev. E. T. Taylor, George W. Blagden, D.D., Rollin H. 
Neale, D.D., of this city, George Putnam, D.D., of Roxbury, 
Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., of Harvard University, and 
James Walker, D.D., of Cambridge, were invited to assist 
as pall-bearers. 

At the hour appointed, — the coffin being placed upon a 
bier in front of tlie pulpit, upon which a profusion of beau- 
tiful flowers had been scattered, — two of the female pupils 
of the Sunday school placed upon it a wreath and cross of 
flowers in token of their interest in the occasion. 

Rev. James Walker, D.D., made the introductory prayer. 

Rev. N. L. Prothingham, D.D., gave select readings from 
the Scriptures. 

Rev. John C. Stockbridge, D.D., read the hymn com- 
mencing, " While thee I seek, protecting Power." 

Rev. C. A. Bartol, D.D., delivered the address found in 
these pages, and followed it with an occasional prayer. 

The anthem-chant — "The Lord is my shepherd" — was 
then sung by the choir. 

Rev. Samuel Barrett, D. D., made the concluding 
prayer. 

Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, D.D., pronounced the benedic- 
tion. 

At the conclusion of the services, to which the audience, 
entirely filling every part of the church, had listened in 
rapt attention, great numbers gathered around the bier to 
take their last look upon the earthly remains of one whom 



many of them most aflfectionately loved, and all revered ; 
and which were then taken to Mount Auburn, accompanied 
by numerous relatives and friends, including the officers 
and many members of the society. 

On the morning of the following Sunday, Dr. Bartol de- 
livered the sermon upon the life and character of Dr. 
Lowell herein printed. 

In the afternoon, the services were confined to devotional 
exercises, and readings from the Scriptures, accompanied 
by the presentation of the Preamble and Resolutions which 
in these pages follow the Discourse. They had been pre- 
pared under instructions of the Standing Committee, to be 
ofiered to the society for adoption, in memorial of their love 
and veneration for their deceased pastor: and being read, 
and the motion. to accept them having been seconded by 
Mr. WiLLARD in the address which succeeds them, they 
were unanimously adopted, — the whole congregation rising 
in token of assent ; while the anthem, " Gracious Spirit," 
was sung by the choir. 
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ITS SENIOR PASTOR, 
Januaky 24, 1861. 

"by c. a. bartol. 



Last Sunday morning, the bell here rang and tolled, as 
usual, for church. Beyond the cheerful solemnity of its 
summons to our accustomed worship, we could distinguish 
nothing peculiarly monitory in its sound. But it was the 
parting knell for a soul, to which all, from that echoing 
tower to this vocal desk, was familiar as a household scene. 
As the last vibrations in the belfry died away, the spirit of 
the good shepherd of this flock took its flight. It, too, was 
summoned to worship ; not, as it was long wont, within 
these walls, but in a region too holy to need any temple 
therein. It was invited to engage in no seventh-day ser- 
vice, but in the songs of an eternal sabbath. Yet, though to 
an everlasting rest our friend arose, a mind touched with 
Christian thoughts will find pleasure in the fact, that he 
rose on the Resurrection-morning. Sudden and unexpected, 
but not unwelcome or unprepared for, was his call: and 
that call was but a translation ; " I am going now " being, 
without sign of suffering, almost his only words. At the 
age of seventy- eight years and five months, the never- 
swerving pilgrim reached his goal. We of this religious 



society came to the spot where he so loved to be ; and we 
knew not that the communion of saints in heaven had been 
enriched for us, and that a fresh sanctity from his memory 
was ready to clothe with perpetual beauty these earthly 
courts. We returned to our thresholds, ignorant of the 
decree of a new consecration to all the abodes ever enjoy- 
ing the privilege of his presence, and which henceforth the 
gracious image of an unseen guest must inhabit, and a 
bright cloud seem to overshadow. 

This morning the bell has tolled again, — the first time 
for such a purpose, — and his children have brought what 
mortally remains of their father to our sanctuary, that the 
hoary majesty of death may lay down, at the very altar, 
the charge which, fifty-five years ago, the vigor of youth 
undertook. These reverent and loving children understand 
well that we all belong to their father^s family. They are 
willing, in some sense, to share their dear and blessed 
parentage with us. They are sensible how large a part he 
is of us too, and we of him. They let us mingle our tears 
with theirs. They are sure that our affection and honor 
gather about what is signified by this coffin with all the 
height and tenderness of their own. Happy, thrice happy 
mourners in their relation to one so mourned, — happy in 
all their recollections of domestic joy, of the goodness to 
which they are kindred, and of the singular and inestimable 
measure in which he lived and rejoiced in his sons and 
daughters ! Not forgotten by you or me the house fro^ 
which they have borne this precious burden to the hous^ 
of God. 

The body of our venerated pastor should be buried from 
the place of prayer and praise, where, like the musing 
Psalmist, he was himself ever dwelling, and which he made 
the spiritual home of thousands that hung, from generation 
to generation, on the words of his lips. The All-aeeing 
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beheld how vital the connection between his doorway and 
our porch. Angels could discern another path than that 
made by the feet of men or the wheels of travel, — even a 
spiritual journey which he trod with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace. I shall think henceforth of that stretch 
of level road as his pavement. The miles he once tra- 
versed, as his dust has now been transported, to our gates, 
were lined with meditations, to break forth in uncommon 
fervors of devotion. The word of God in the air must 
have breathed all along into a bosom, whence it issued in 
such blending of wisdom with spontaneous speech ; and 
surely he must, by the way, have repeated to himself the 
hymns he recited in our ears with such thrilling swe^etness 
and strength. If the middle-aged and young remember 
this impressive grace, how must it appear to those able to 
recognize from the beginning, before debility had touched 
his frame, the golden gift that was in his mouth, and the 
extraordinary vitality of his persuasions I 

Yes : it is well that the ashes, once so animated and ar- 
dent with emotion in this divine service, should have an 
hour's silent repose to-day beneath the roof, that, for scores 
of years from its first erection, reverberated the eloquence 
which seemed to belong no more truly to his inspired na- 
ture than to the very composition of his clay ; for his Was 
one of the rarest organizations, for comeliness of proportion, 
grandeur of mien, emphatic utterance, and penetrating 
look, which it ever pleases the Almighty to fashion. Wel- 
come hither, then, the dust which venerable men, yet his 
juniors, have counted it a privilege to lead along this 
aisle I Let it stay a while in our sight. Even the thin, 
worn corse, the embers which the fires of a truly glowing 
soul have left, we would not surrender till we must. Let 
that hallowed spot of the table of the Lord's supper bear up 
for a space the coldly folded hands that were once warmly 
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extended to break the bread and pour the wine, and the 
head that bent over the memorial emblems, with beams of 
benignity that reached every corner where age or sorrow sat 
in the shrine, or childhood — the dew of its innocency still 
upon it — trembled with the sacred joy of its early vows. 
He once told me, as we were speaking of the propriety of 
this ecclesiastical sort of interment, that he should not ask 
it for himself. But we ask it for ourselves in his case ; and 
our acquaintance with him certifies, that his waiting spirit, 
which was never known, when here, to withhold from 
others any innocent pleasure, denies not our satisfaction, or 
refuses the offering of our respect. 

You observe some dark drapery, in which, by wise 
judges of such matters, it has been deemed fitting to dress 
this interior of our edifice. It is a demonstration of our 
wish not to omit any of the commonly understood language 
of regard in an instance where no seeming could equal the 
reality. But we do not mean it as the token of bitter 
anguish or a melancholy event. He would himself tenderly 
rebuke us from his shining station there, if we so deemed 
it. The text of his first sermon, and decisively quoted in 
one of his last, — " Rejoice in the Lord alway ; and again I 
say. Rejoice," — would rebuke us. Therefore we shut not 
out the light of heaven from these windows to produce 
any intentional gloom to affront the cheerfulness of a Chris- 
tian faith. The heart, indeed, cannot help bleeding, when 
the bonds of blood break ; and more than we can count, 
not akin to him who has vanished, will feel a pang at his 
departure. But to him no angel ever appeared so beau- 
tiful as the last he saw below to conduct him to the mul- 
titude of angels, no man can number, above. 

Beautiful, I say, and not lamentable, his death ! What 
has happened to him in what we denominate death ? What 
could death do to him but take down the barrier between 
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him and his perfect bliss ? what but release him from 
a prison of infirmity and pain ? what but deliver him 
from a prospect and experience of acute distress in the 
more protracted process of tearing asunder the house of 
life? What could it do but unstop the ear, outwardly 
dulled for terrestrial accents, to finer audience of celestial 
greetings, and hearing of the harps with which seraphim 
accompany their tongues ? what but clear the eye of his 
new vision to more, if that be possible, than its former 
brightness ? 

So, too, a barrier is removed between him and those here 
that have, indeed, for him an inward love. He is nearer 
than before. Is he not bishop and overseer of the fold 
somehow still ? May he not overhear us as we speak of 
him ? — at least, I will speak as if he did. " My father, my 
father ! " cried Elisha, when Elijah went up, never so nigh 
to his prophet-master as when that master disappeared. 
Do we outlive our minister ? Nay, we survive him only in 
some gross and superficial sense. It is we who carry death 
about continually with us in these fleshly robes that savor 
so much of the tomb. With him nothing but life remains. 
Is he not pleased with the sweet flowers which are the 
true types of his temper, and of his lot in that garden of 
better bloom ? He must surely feel and stir at the offering 
by childhood of these delicate wreaths ; for, sensitive as 
he was to the charms of nature, he loved little children 
more. The promise and spring-time of human life were 
dearer to him than all the blossoms of all the flelds of 
'the globe ; and I think he will be happier in heaven for the 
testimonial of their and their elders' united regard. 
brother-spirit, that the Supreme made so powerful and so 
gentle for truth and charity in our day ! whisper thy con- 
sent to this service ; and if, for being glorified, thou art 
neighbor to our spirits all the more, never alien to thy 
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disposition be the wishes and aims we, in all the stages 
of our existence, would commend to the approval of God ! 
Then, in the mixture that must be of feelings from thy 
decease to our senses, though sadness may enter, sere- 
nity shall triumph, and contentment of gratitude to God 
prevail. We will love one another, and the Infinite Father, 
our country, and our race, better for our memory of thee ; 
and thy last, most touching message to us shall be so ful- 
filled. 

This great funeral-company will indulge me in the re- 
marks my own feelings prompt. I propose not, I cannot 
give, any history or portraiture of our friend to-day. No, 
not to-day I It is no time for analysis or careful encomium 
now. What spoken eulogy could ever vie with the silent 
one written in your breasts for him who has gone up higher 
to have praise indeed, but praise of God ? I am now only 
equal to noting, with you, the simple circumstances of our 
bereavement ; and you will pardon my adhering to them. 
When I heard of, and by a kind Providence was spared the 
pain of publicly announcing (as one of my brethren* most 
appropriately did, standing in my place), his death, my first 
thought was, that his own offspring and relatives, with 
the sheep and lambs that knew his voice, would come 
together here to pay the tribute of respect as privately as 
the host of persons he was in special intimacy with would 
allow. After his own house, I considered naturally those 
whom, like Paul, in Christ Jesus he had begotten through 
the gospel. Everybody who learns of any case of mortality 
reflects whether the deceased was any thing, and what he 
was to him ; and, to my mind, it was our minister who was 
dead. That was the engrossing idea, the one feeling. But 
quickly, with others, I was reminded that he was not ours 

* Dr. Ellis. 
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only, but that he belonged also to the city and community 
he was born in and served, to the church at large, and to 
the age. Therefore we open these doors to all for whom 
there is room, inclined to show, by their coming, that they 
revered him whom the heart of millions has grown warm 
to, in the report of his deeds and wide fame of his excel- 
lence ; so that, I suppose, of no clergyman^s genuine worth 
is there anywhere a stronger sense in the world. 

No : it is not our minister or kinsman alone that is loosed 
from these material ties. It is a brother-minister, too, with 
all the faithful clergy ; a leader, of conspicuous charity, 
in the whole spiritually catholic fellowship ; a member of 
bodies of learning and benevolence ; a classmate or asso- 
ciate of honorable men not of our ordinary congregation ; 
long an officer in the college of which he was a graduate ; 
a noble citizen and good man, as well as certainly true 
priest ; a lover of mankind, and defender of humanity in 
the low and down-trodden against all oppression ; with a 
pulse in him, never quiet, for the bond and the free ; and 
repeatedly a sojourner in far-off lands ; making, as one who 
followed in his steps thither told me, the print of the Chris- 
tian on others everywhere, by land or sea, abroad as at 
home. 

Therefore, in the name and as the organ of this society, 
let me say to all who visit us on this occasion. We love 
you for honoring our endeared, anciently chosen, and now 
sainted guide. We love you all for that. From other 
churches and various denominations we hail your advent to 
bow over the hearse of him who was of no sect. Saluta- 
tion and benediction, in his behalf, to those who sit in fel- 
lowship with the usual occupants of these pews ; to those 
who have waited on his bier ; to those most near to being 
contemporaries through his career ; and to those who take 
part in this final service, ere the tomb.shall open for us to 
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lay his bones where he would desire, — beside those of the 
beloved partner of his life ! 

We perform these rites over the body of Charles Lowell, 
for fifty-five years minister of the West Church. No other 
title, office, or professional capacity, but that, we are well 
aware, did he desire. He had no ambition but to spend 
and be spent in his vocation, seldom as in this age men 
so limit their aspirations. We discharge these obsequies 
to a preacher of the Word, to a visitor of the sick, comforter 
of the sad, sympathizer with the old, dedicator in baptism 
of the young, and, for a considerable period, first minister- 
at-large to the poor in this entire section of the town. We 
do for him, in our present exercise, what he did for so 
many. How often and earnestly, in supplication of the 
divine solace, his voice has been lifted up in the chambers 
of mourning I But no building on the earth could contain 
those who would be happy to join us in a duty toward him 
which he will be required to perform for none again : for 
the heaven he has gone to is never hung in black ; dirges 
turn to hosannas there ; tears are chased away by smiles ; 
the dying of the faithful proves to them but another birth 
to immortality; and the very souls, over whose fallen taber- 
nacles he prayed, receive him with thanksgiving for the 
crowns he, by God's grace, taught them to win. 

The fair tent of his lower being we must bear out, and com- 
mit it " earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust." But, 
let us remember, only earth, ashes, and dust do we so carry 
and inter I There is that — and it is in him if in any one 
— which no coffin can enclose, no procession marshal, nor 
the entire bulk of the planet, in all its caves and confines, 
keep, or hold back a moment from glory. We are going 
yonder among the graves, one of which for these sacred 
relics is ready. We shall gaze at them softly before we 
go. We shall handle them tenderly, bearing in mind what. 
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before they were relics, they enshrined. We shall lay them 
away from human touch and view. We shall give them up 
to dissolution. But we shall sit in spirit by the broken 
sepulchre of Jesus, and abide by the predictive instincts 
of our hearts. 
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IN THE WEST CHURCH. 

bV c. a." bartol. 



1 John iv. 16 : " God i8 love ; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and 

God in him." 

On Thursday last, I spoke here of the circumstances of our 
great bereavement, in the removal by death of the senior 
minister and head of this church. I bore in mind, how- 
ever, that no topic not akin to this would be in place in this 
pulpit to-day. Therefore, save what the funeral words ne- 
cessarily implied, I reserved the character — the essential 
part in any man — of Dr. Lowell for our Sunday medita- 
tions. Yet I do not design now to enter into many details 
of scene and situation in the long course of his life. The 
dates of it have already been spread through the land by 
the press. Some of its main incidents may be found in the 
valuable notes and appendix to his own volume of "Occasion- 
al Sermons." They will be minutely searched out and amply 
stated by whoever may have the privilege of preparing his 
memoir. It is only necessary at present to say, that he was 
born in Boston, Aug. 15, 1782, in Tremont Street, comer 
of Beacon, on the spot where the Albion now stands. The 
day he left college, his father said to him, " Charles, you 
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have never in your life given me the least anxiety or one 
painful thought." His education was completed abroad. 
He was matriculated at Edinburgh in 1802. He received 
an invitation to settle in Springfield, as well as one to 
Boston. He was ordained in this parish, Jan. 1, 1806 ; and 
died in Cambridge, Jan. 20, 1861. A social, spiritual, peace- 
ful life like his is not eventful in a way to furnish much 
material for commonplace history, the record of outward 
achievements, from revolution and strife. 

Chiefly important to my present purpose is not where 
he went, what he said or did, or on what occasions he ap- 
peared ; but what he was, if that I can be so happy as in 
any measure to see and say. 

My text will, of course, remind you all of the closing sen- 
tence of his last address, which, just three weeks ago, it 
was my pleasant duty to read to you. He knew not, when 
he penned that sentence, that he was selecting and writing 
the text of this commemorative discourse. But you will 
agree with me, that, in describing what others should be 
and he would have us all become, he could not more accu- 
rately, though unconsciously, have portrayed himself; and 
that, were I to search the Bible through, I could not find 
language more befitting my theme : for he was not one to 
set up for his friends a standard unrealized in himself. 

I shall speak, then, of Charles Lowell as a man of the af- 
fections. He dwelt in love, dwelt in God ; and God, who is 
love, dwelt in him. Sensitive sympathy toward his fellow- 
creatures, with quick perception of their feeliug toward 
him, was the chief mark of his mind. His capacity was 
immense for loving and being loved, as he wistfully desired 
the regard he widely bestowed. As the water of a foun- 
tain is thrown now through one jet and now through an- 
other, but the whole body of it cannot be thrown through 
every jet at once, his very nature flowed all to kindness : 
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and as, in the world, the floods that are expended are ga- 
thered up to be used over again, so he alternately fed on 
other people's love, and fed them on his own, looking and 
leading them to look always to the Infinite supply ; for no 
man was ever more alive to the twofold nature of love, — in 
devotion to the Most High, as well as tenderness to his off- 
spring. Dr. Lowell lived in persons, lived in relations, 
more an objective than an ideal life. But his objects were 
God and Christ, angels and mankind. He would never have 
queried whether God were a person : he took it for granted 
in his heart. He was indeed a rational, but not much of a 
reasoning Christian. He had little of the discursive intel- 
lect. Any dialectic determination was speedily overgrown 
by other propensities of the soul. He was not so much in- 
clined to theology as to religion. He hated the disputes of 
the schools. He would be of no denomination, and would 
not have his church removed from the old foundation laid 
before the Congregational divisions arose. He would hear 
long of no doctrine but that according to godliness ; and 
godliness with him was summed up in keeping the two 
great commandments. If one looked at that forehead of his, 
in its lines of almost matchless strength and grace, and 
wondered that more originality of suggestion, splendor of 
thought, and literary power, did not come forth, he should 
remember that the marvellous soul, that living top and 
beauty of all, in him operated in other ways than mystic 
musing on the constitution of the universe or the transcen- 
dental logic of things. He had elected his practical part ; 
and it was amazing with what instinctive skill the able 
thinker avoided unsolved, if not insolvable, problems ; trod 
lightly where the footing was insecure ; preferred the solid 
paths of moral law and available knowledge to any excur- 
sion after the secrets of creation; slipped off from his 
healthy piety, like rain, all the stormy troubles of human 
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speculation, though raging around him through a whole 
epoch of controversy; had no grief because he could make 
no system ; and maintained the simple faith of a little child 
up to nearly fourscore years of age. Dr. Channing once 
with me marvelled that Dr. Lowell's interest in some of the 
doctrinal agitations of the day was so small. I, too, look 
with a surprise of admiration on this, because from no want 
of native faculty did it come. He had, unquestionably, 
pre-eminent vigor of mind. In good judgment of great 
questions he was unexcelled. His wisdom was an oracle 
to trust and resort to. He had surpassing gifts of clear- 
ness of conception, and force of expression. No one could 
help feeling the weight and pressure of his opinion on any 
subject. You could not be in the room with him, and not 
be sensible of something predominant. His speech filled 
the ear with no less emphasis than music. His eye pierced 
the bosom, and seemed to peruse it. His hand clutched the 
heart-strings, and held them. It required ability to stand 
up against his view, and a right intent either to satisfy him, 
or satisfy one's self with him, in any matter of argument or 
deportment. So tonic and bracing were his utterance, as- 
pect, and gesture, that I have sometimes thought there must 
be an unusual amount of iron in his blood, as well as firm- 
ness in his soul. In any earnest converse with him, you 
felt he touched bottom somewhere ; and you heard the jar 
of his strokes as on the granite basis of the world. There 
was in him no more of malleable softness than of immova- 
ble will ; for his vision of what he saw was as keen as his 
regard to those whom he knew was tender. He seemed to 
wear invisibly, from the anointing hand of God, " the like- 
ness of a kingly crown." He was humble, but never 
annihilated or abased before men by his humility. A cer- 
tain noble pride he had rather, of such royal majesty, innate 
from his Maker, he could not quite put it oflF. He respected 
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himself. He was conscious of authentic dignity. He took 
unashamed his place, and asserted frankly his claims. He 
was jealous of whatever he considered anywise an en- 
croachment on his right and office, and refused to be 
subject to unlawful or undue authority for an hour. Nor 
was he slow to tell wherefore he assumed to be independ- 
ent. In his discourses, though there is brevity of discus- 
sion, paragraph, and period, I think no one will say there 
is any thing feeble or narrow, but always comprehensive- 
ness and atmosphere, in his positions, however sententious 
and few his words. He was a favorite and much-sought 
preacher in this whole community, and, as I understand, at 
the neighboring college. He reached both the common 
and the studious mind with the directness and warmth of 
his exhortations. He had a genius for eloquence, beyond 
what, perhaps, can ever appear on the printed page ; and 
carried home to his hearers the great thoughts of repent- 
ance, grace, death, and judgment, with peculiar effect. 

When, therefore, it is asked why he was not a more 
profound investigator of moot points and high subjects 
interesting the mind of the age ; and why, in his literary 
remains, we have no great light in which to carry on our 
yet unsettled, if ever to be settled, debates, — I know not 
what answer to make, except that he was occupied and 
pre-occupied, nay absorbed, in what were, in his esteem, 
affairs of more concern. The superiority of his being took 
another, more personal turn. In that personal direction he 
certainly could not have been so much, had he speculated 
more. Others, that did speculate more, were not, in the 
way of individual relationships, so much as he. If Buck- 
minister and Channing exceeded him in labors for the 
enlightenment of the public mind, and bringing on a new 
era of insight and intellectual freedom over the tyranny of 
old dogmas and forms, he probably exceeded them in the 
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immediate pastoral industry of seeking and saving the lost, 
out of as well as in his own diocese ; and I doubt not 
that they — long now noble angels in heaven — have re- 
ceived their noble brother with gratulation for his finished 
work, in some respects varying from, but indispensable as 
theirs. As, in the right 'hand of fellowship Buckminster 
himself gave him, the hope of a common joy at last was 
expressed ; undoubtedly so it is, in the decree of that Wis- 
dom which is justified of all its children, and sees in 
diversities of operations the same spirit. According to 
the conditions of final reward which the Lord has laid 
down, in the rule of obscure goodness and fidelity to the 
sick, needy, and suffering children of men, of our minister's 
recompense we can have no question. 

Had Dr. Lowell chosen or been permitted to take more 
the reflective direction, I believe he might have greatly 
deepened for the coming time, in the special reputation of 
letters, the beautiful stamp as a preacher he actually made. 
But I am not sorry he did it not : I am not sorry at all. 
He would have forsaken his own mission to do it. It would 
not have been strange, with his endowments, if the rhetoric 
and oratorical vanity, which are among the corruptions of 
our free-spoken country, had a little seduced him. But 
they never did. His heart went less to public speech than 
to private ministry ; and what he said in public was not for 
delight or complacency in his style of saying it, but for the 
momentous character of the truths proclaimed, whoever 
said them or said them not. Very graceful in his elocution, 
he was yet the farthest possible from being an elocution- 
ist. He was a minister of the gospel. He showed a very 
curiously complete identification of himself with his oflSce, 
as he told me he had identified himself with his people. 
You could not, in him, separate the minister from the man : 
the man seemed all to go into the minister. He was 



Christ's minister in the house or street as much as in 
church or pulpit. He said he never made a visit without 
saying a word for his Master. He had gradually fashioned 
an unwritten sort of liturgy of his own, portions of which 
he would repeat, as occasion offered, to young or old, in 
admonition or prayer. He would have beeii sooner worn 
out by his abundant efforts, but for what he had thus always 
ready and by heart. I have no regret at the choice or des- 
tiny that made him so much an individual among individu- 
als ; and a more remarkable individuality we have not seen 
in our day. Regret, did I say ? Who will have it ? The 
redeemed and glorified, whom his counsels furthered out of 
sorrow and sin and gloom, on their way to peace here and 
paradise above, will meet him for this, not with regrets, but 
thanksgivings. His marking, in a book he gave a little girl 
to read, some passages he did not approve ; his charges to 
young men going away by land or sea, — evinced a par- 
ticularity of faithfulness which even angels will not forget. 
How many above will bless him for his devotion to the 
temporal and spiritual wants of the neglected and de- 
pressed, of the widow and fatherless, especially of the 
needy families of his deceased clerical. brethren, as almoner 
of the Massachusetts Congregational Charitable Society, 
a large part of whose vested funds was procured by his 
personal appeals to his own family and immediate friends I 
It is not strange, that, with an additional burden from the 
degraded population in a portion of West Boston, formerly 
called " the Hill," his health should have so suffered as to 
require him to move out of town ; although no distance 
ever abated his attention to his proper charge. 

But, while this sympathetic and active quality hindered 
him, with all his native talent, from being an explorer, and 
condensed into the very short and plain sermons, which 
alone he had time to prepare or disposition to deliver, the 
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whole amount of his public communications, it did not 
prevent a mighty influence of mind, as well as heart, in 
whatsoever he spoke. I suppose it was by virtue of the 
broad reason in him, which is worth more than dll our little 
tricks of talent, that so extreme an affectionateness never 
ran into weakness or sentimentality, and never tempted 
bim to a slight surface-treatment of the moral diseases of 
men. The genuineness of his sentiment was shown, not in 
giving up, as some do, in public or private, to that excess 
of piteous tones and tears which borders dangerously on 
hypocrisy, or is half-affectation ; but in the nicer balance and 
more lively composure of his mood ; in a consummate pru- 
dence, unerring tact, and quick-witted sagacity, of which 
no intellect is such a teacher as the deeper and surer intel- 
ligence of love. His compassion was felt, not intruded or 
professed ; and, where the case demanded, he had, though 
it was rather strange and unwilling work for him, pungency 
too. Some severity could gather in that benign face. Some 
sternness has been heard in that melodious voice. He was 
not only flexible, but formidable. Naturally somewhat 
bashful to the very last, he was, by courageous impulse, 
forward to advocate and defend what he thought just. 
An organizer by nature, he would organize in his sphere 
the kingdom of God. He was for burning the wood, hay, 
and stubble, rather than putting it in with the gold, sil- 
ver, and precious stones ; and his very spirit would be hot 
within him at any attempts of such mixture. Once and 
again he has remarked apologetically to me, "7 am natu- 
rally of an almost impetuous zeal;^^ to which I could only 
once and again answer, " Do not bemoan, but thank God for 
what is your great talent." A builder thus of the temple, it 
would have been a sad enough mistake, although unwitting 
perversion, had he, as was first proposed, been entered in 
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the courts of law. Let us be grateful he was entered 
in the courts of divinity, and house of the Lord. 

But our minister was richly furnished with traits ; and it 
would be a great omission, even in this scanty sketch, if I 
did not name one more combination. I suppose every- 
body, certainly every one of us, would call him an undeni- 
ably serious and very solemn man, — so did he confront the 
soul with what is holy and sublime in God, duty, heaven, 
and eternity. But he had a great tendency to humor too. 
There was in his brow and conformation an unmistakable 
archness and sense of the ludicrous, which came out in be- 
nevolent rallying and anecdote, but pever in bitterness and 
scorn. When wit, that revealer without scruple, which lets 
every thing out, opens the door of the heart, and nothing 
comes forth unkindly at others^ expense, an unquestionably 
good heart it must be. His was not only a friendly irony, 
but virtuous too; for it was meant to be useful. ^^ I ought to 
do so and 50," I heard one say to him. " Then, of course^ you 
will,^^ was his instantaneous, laughing, yet not unsober reply. 
He enjoyed harmless merriment in others. He entered into 
the innocent gayety of the young, in whom he was inte- 
rested so very earnestly in all ways, sacred and secular; 
being early placed on the School Committee, and continued 
upon it, perhaps a solitary instance, after his removal from 
town. 

Let me note withal in Dr. Lowell the crowning charm of 
utter sincerity. He gave you his real meaning. A very 
skilful adapter of advice to the case, I think he had no in- 
sincere reserves. Nothing was kept behind that rightfully 
should appear. He needed no priestly absolution, who 
was so evidently absolved to himself, as he was referred, 
in his own volition, to the judgment of God. This sincerity 
was doubtless his shield; for, in the low haunts where he 
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administered the consolations of religion, carousing was 
often going on : but he felt no anxiety for his own safety, 
as his person was familiar, and the ruflSans themselves would 
guard the " minister." 

I have thus spoken, as I could, of the character of our 
revered departed friend. I know how many people in the 
world are still more curious about the creed of the distin- 
guished dead than about their spirit or life ; and the most 
disagreeable, I think, of all kinds of fighting, is that of dog- 
matists for raising witnesses on their side out of shrouds. 
Of Dr. Lowell's creed I have little to say; but I shall not 
speak less explicitly. I suppose he was a believer in the 
strict unity of God; in the unspeakable union of Christ 
with God ; in an atonement for sin in the gospel, and a new 
birth of the soul by the Holy Spirit. But I am not aware 
that he accepted any of the popular schemes on these sub- 
jects. I think he had no very precise scheme himself. 
Bodies of divinity, as they are called, were not to his taste : 
he cared more for the soul. Not very systematic in his 
own inclination, he could endure no imposition of theolo- 
gical systems. He had not much confidence in anybody's 
fathoming the plan of salvation, whose conditions he thought 
everybody could read as he ran ; nor was he eager to ad- 
mit any claims on earth of infallible authority or pretences 
of private secretaryship to the great King and Most High. 
He ranged himself for freedom, not for tyranny, in all 
things. He was a thorough Protestant as against Roman- 
ism, and a stout affirmer of the right of making up one's 
own mind on the meaning of Scripture and the will of God. 
He did not adopt or respect any religious uniform, any cos- 
tume or official privilege, of the priesthood, beyond what 
became a decent discharge of the duties of their place. 
He was friend, brother, father, rather than superintendent. 
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of the flock. Nor was he more of Geneva than of Rome. 
He was no Calvinist. He discarded all dogmas of the total 
depravity of mankind: he could not but discard them. 
Although he drew not out, like his great brother Channing, 
any theory or fine statement of the dignity of human na- 
ture, he rejected every thing in the devices of human 
philosophy that was against his own masterly good sense 
and undeceivable observation of the race, in which, with 
all its errors, he saw less to stigmatize and brand than to 
love and cherish, and fold to his breast. I am struck not so 
much with any subtlety or novelty in his attainments as 
with the massive gravitation in himself to the truth, which 
made it impossible for any sophistry to bewray him from 
his track. The mighty planets are not swung from their 
orb.its by asteroids or meteors, however they whiz or dazzle 
through the air ; and truth with a man is a matter of weight 
of being, which no gyrating fancy can disturb. We might 
have trusted him amid all the assaults either of the neology 
or the old metaphysics of falsehood, with as little fear as we 
would the most practised logician of the land. Especially 
was he on his guard against the spirit of sect. For his un- 
sectarian temper, he was unhandsomely excluded — I speak 
historically, and, I hope, without offence — from giving the 
right hand of fellowship at an ordination in Boston, — 
the only rebuff, perhaps, he ever received ; and when a 
minister from the country proposed that certain families 
of the clergy, holding opinions differing from his own, 
should be left out of the benefit from the collection at 
the Annual Convention, Dr. Lowell was the man to rise and 
put down the suggestion, beyond all recovery from that day 
to this, with an overwhelming burst of indignant eloquence. 
He had his faith not only in the head (where, however big 
the head, it may be bothered by one^s own over-sharp inge- 
nuity, or puzzled betwixt contrary pleas of polemics), but 
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he had it in the heart, where it is unto righteousness, and 
cannot be shaken or posed. He did not account truth as a 
thing to be looked at in a mirror for its abstract beauty, but 
to be applied to the instruction of the ignorant, guidance 
of the erring, salvation of the perishing, comfort of the sad 
and sick and poor, deliverance of the enslaved and op- 
pressed; and I believe, as I live, he has himself been 
redeemed by that which he thought was for the redemption 
of all. 

Thus does all just description — if I can presume that 
mine is just — of our endeared and vanished friend bring 
us back to our text. He dwelt in love, dwelt in God, and 
God dwelt in him, — a dwelling which is beauty, purity, and 
immortality manifest ; worth more than all the schoolmen's 
proofs ; and this, let me say, never more manifestly than in 
the long stage of infiimity and disease that led to the 
closing scene. The essential, irrepressible, and restless ac- 
tivity, in health, of his nature, renders indeed nothing less 
than absolutely illustrious his example of sweetness and 
patience in confinement, chronic sickness, and much pain. 
Separation from much of the accustomed exercise of his 
ministerial affections was a great cross which he admirably 
bore. 

So I am moved to speak. To God I, too, am under oath 
to deal here or anywhere in no fulsome panegyric. I shall 
not say that was a perfect and unimprovable soul, which is 
even now on the way to perfection. But, if he had weak- 
nesses or faults, I am not the one to see, or, could I see, to 
point them out ; nay, only rather to mention, as joyfully and 
gratefully I do, the goodness I saw. Let professional as- 
tronomers, tube in hand on purpose for that, detect the 
spots in the sun: we will walk in its light! Let critics 
put in the deductions and exceptions that can be made to 
all finite excellence : it is the excellence alone I am after. 
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I care for nothing beside. " What is the chaff to the 
wheat ? " The chaff let the wind blow away I The wheat, 
that could have grown nowhere in this world on earthly 
soil without the straw, is safe and abundant in the garner. 
He came to his grave in a good old age, like a shock of corn 
fully ripe in his season. 

Some lines of the second hymn in to-day's service, — 

" Blest Jesus, how divinely bright! " — 

he was repeating to himself on the very morning of his 
death ; and I have singled it out, of course, on that very 
account. The first hymn which we sang, — 

" When life's tempestuous storms are o'er/' — 

the West Church were singing, in their old house of worship 
on this spot, when Simeon Howard was dying, — on the 
12th of August, 1804. He expired the following day. The 
dawning Sunday called Dr. Lowell to his reward ; the de- 
parting sabbath, his predecessor. So akin in their temper 
of peace and mercy, does it not please the mind to associate 
the ascension of both with the season of praise and rest ? 
— as for a while, I am glad to know, their bones are put into 
the same deposit. 

Dr. Mayhew, son of thunder, hero and martyr, patriotic 
and cleric soldier and captain of his age, woke the age with 
his trumpet to a holy war. He fought the battle here for 
country and church. He won the victory too. It was at 
Dr. LowelPs suggestion, that Mayhew's name, instead of his 
own, which had been decided on, was given to one of our 
schools; and when he was about leaving for Edinburgh, 
where he studied. Dr. Howard said to him, " You will pro- 
bably return to take the place of one of us : " a prophecy, 
indeed, for them both. That two such sons of consolation 
should have been Mayhew's successors, was, in the provi- 
dence of God, gracious and well. It may be hoped that 
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some suitable inscriptions of monument or tablet, if pos- 
sible, in the interior of this very space, — that should be 
dear to the country as it is dear to God, — to which their 
names will give everlasting renown, — may, with silent pa- 
thos, bespeak the glory of their service of liberty and 
truth and love. For myself, left here alone at the ending 
of so worthy a line, but for my loving you too much to 
endure the thought, I should feel, that, in technical propri- 
ety, my office had ceased with the relation of colleague to 
which I was called. " Pray for me," I am this morning in- 
formed, were Dr. LowelPs very last words. I can join him 
— great cause and reason I have to join him — in those 
words. You can join him too. God consecrate us all, you 
and me, anew to his service I 

Brethren and sisters of this Christian church, another 
bright, strong, and beautiful link is broken in the chain that 
binds us mortally together. As a religious body, shall we 
be weakened, or at any point fall asunder, therefor? Not 
if we are truly united at all ; for the rupture of mortal 
ties leaves untouched whatever spiritual bonds we are 
joined by. Nay, when the dear soul of a leader is un- 
clothed of flesh, those bonds should be but strengthened, 
as Jesus himself, the great Shepherd, when ready to be 
offered, assured his disciples they would be, by the Com- 
forter ; and therefore it was expedient he should go away. 
They were bound more closely to que another in his disap- 
pearing. So, as we untwine our feelings from the mortal 
form, and re-attach them to the immortal beauty in our 
friend, a real comforting image will abide in our souls, and 
be a wondrous fastening of our love, and cement of our 
union. What would most please our late father in God ? 
Not that we should commend him ; not that we should 
perform with sobs the ceremony of his funeral, and bury 
him with our tears; but that we should promote in this 
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place the Christianity to which he gave his heart and days. 
If we would seal the sincerity of our respect for him, if we 
would prove the reality of our love, if we would add even 
to the blessedness he enjoys on high, we shall carry on his 
work. By the last words, he sent us, by our last look at 
his remains, so we will do. He will smile, if the bell, 
at whose stroke the everlasting gates opened to him, shall 
persuade us to worship in a house made with hands, and be 
henceforth a sound of preparation for the purely spiritual 
service, by being a moving signal to all the duty of life. 

Such, in this sober hour, be our vow I God, who dost 
register the vow we make, and who mayest permit the 
risen soul to read it in thy book, by the grace in thy 
Holy Spirit and dear Son, help us that the vow thou re- 
cordest we may keep I Then the guide, lover, and friend 
departed, we shall follow, and sometime again find. 
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PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS. 



PRESENTED, FOR THE COMMITTEE, BY CHARLES G. LORING, ESQ. 



The time having arrived when it has pleased God to receive 
our revered senior pastor from the labors and trials of earth 
to the reward of the just made perfect in heaven, it is no 
less our privilege than our welcome duty, while rejoicing 
for his sake in his translation from so much and so long- 
continufed privation and suffering to the happier and holier 
sphere upon which he has now entered, to gtve expression 
to the grief which the sundering of our earthly relations 
cannot but excite, and to place on record the humble tri- 
bute of reverential love and gratitude with which the 
hearts of all are filled in contemplation of his long, self- 
sacrificing, and eminently successful services as the pastor 
of this society. 

To the great majority of those who now worship within 
these walls, the story of the pre-eminent qualifications of 
Dr. Lowell, in person, mind, and heaii, for the pastoral of- 
fice; of his manly beauty and winning manners; of his 
full and sonorous voice ; of his gushing piety, poured out 
alike in the pulpit, or the parlor, in the hour of joyous fes- 
tivity, or in the sick-chamber, or on the highway ; of the 
depth of his magnetic sympathy, interweaving the cords of 
all hearts with those of his own, alike in joy or in sorrow ; 
of his fervor in prayer, lifting us as on the wings of inspi- 
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ration; of his impressive reading of the hymns, as if 
improvised utterances of his own spirit ; of the aposto- 
lic simplicity, earnestness, and directness of his sermons, 
as coming from one ordained to win souls to heaven ; and 
of the affectionate friendship with which he was regarded 
by every member of his charge, — is as a tale of days long 
gone by ; although there are some yet among us who sur- 
vive to bear testimony to all this, and who, with a still 
smaller number, whose growth from childhood to manhood 
and old age was under his ministrations, will ever cherish 
his remembrance as pastor and personal friend in the in- 
most recesses of their hearts. 

But although it has been the privilege of comparatively 
a few only among us to witness his career, and to profit by 
his pulpit and pastoral ministrations in the days of his 
strength, all who are members of this religious society, or 
who are interested in its welfare, are deeply indebted to 
him as the chief cause, under God, for its widely extended 
influence, and the liberality and affectionate harmony, con- 
fidence, and good-will which have characterized its history 
from the time when he was ordained over it. 

It is true that he found it a united, earnest, and happy 
people ; for it had enjoyed peculiar blessings in the mini- 
strations of his predecessors, all of whom were distinguished 
for ardent piety, eminent intellectual gifts, and earnest de- 
votion to duty. But it was comparatively a handful, — 
composed of only forty families. *His preaching, however, 
was so impressive, and universally popular, that, immedi- 
ately after his ordination, the demand for the privilege of 
his pastorship was so great and pressing,, that it was found 
necessary to take down the small and humble structure in 
which they then worshipped, and to erect this in its place ; 
and, immediately upon its completion, no less than three 
hundred families were enrolled as the people of his charge. 
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every member of which became his devoted admirer and 
friend. 

His untiring devotion to its spiritual good ; his self-sacri- 
ficing efforts to discharge his duties in public and in private 
to the uttermost ; his generous love for all, as of one family 
in Christ ; and the earnest love which he inspired for him- 
self in all hearts, — united the society in bonds of unity and 
disinterested regard for its welfare, culminating in an af- 
fection and reverence for its head, which, it is believed, 
have rarely been equalled in any similar religious body. 

Under these influences, the feeling and the principle, 
that, in a religious society, all extraordinary pecuniary bur- 
thens should be borne by those upon whom Providence had 
conferred the means of discharging them, in proportion to 
their respective individual abilities, rather than by any 
ratio of taxation, which, however willingly incurred, might 
involve onerous sacrifices by others, were early adopted, 
and have been illustrated by very many instances of gene- 
rous expenditure for the good of the whole, and, in some, 
involving very large sums of money, and by which we 
have been constantly more and more closely allied to each 
other in bonds of Christian fellowship. 

The substitution of this massive pulpit in place of that 
originally erected ; the expensive fitting-up and furnishing 
of the Sunday-school room ; the opening of the beautiful 
square in front of our church, for which above seven thou- 
sand dollars were thus contributed; and the means for 
raising and continuing the salaries of our beloved pastors, 
and which were so cheerfully and abundantly given, that 
more was offered than was desired, so that the committees, 
as the reports find, were compelled to stay their hand, lest 
some should be denied the privilege of uniting in this ex- 
pression of love ; and many other minor but costly gifts, — 
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testify to the ever-ready sympathy and open hands of the 
members of this society under the happy influences of 
the pastoral relations with which, from the beginning to 
this hour, it has been and is so eminently blessed. 

Nor can the interesting and instructive relation between 
our deceased pastor and the society in this respect be for- 
gotten on this occasion, as illustrative of his disinterested 
and generous sense of justice, and of a mutual confidence 
and love between pastor and people, which pecuniary con- 
siderations were not allowed to approach. 

At four different times has he, in contemplation of his 
infirmities, and inability to fulfil his full share of pastoral 
duty, surrendered his salary to the society, to be regulated 
at their pleasure; and as uniformly, with one exception 
only, where resistance was by him rendered impossible, has 
it refused to make any change. 

In the year 1837, when declining strength and bodily in- 
firmities, brought upon him by self-sacrificing devotion to 
the society, compelled him to ask for assistance in his oflSce, 
that he might seek in foreign lands relief from toil and re- 
storation to health, and our present beloved pastor was 
ordained. Dr. Lowell proposed a reduction of his salary, 
corresponding with his diminished responsibility and duties; 
but the society, with one earnest voice of affectionate re- 
monstrance, declined listening to any such proposal, as 
inconsistent with their duty to him, and the respect due to 
themselves, under their grateful sense of the inestimable 
value of his long and faithful services. 

Again: in the year 1842, he renewedly resigned his sala- 
ry, in the consciousness of his continued infirmities, and 
the probability that he could never again resume his oflS- 
cial duties to any extent commensurate with his wishes; 
and again they unanimously besought him to leave un- 
changed the relations subsisting between them, so full of 
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blessed memories, and still so useful in his personal exam- 
ple and influences. 

Again : in the year 1849, when the square in front of the 
church was established (in the procurement of which he 
took a deep, personal interest), he insisted upon a partial 
reduction of his salary, in a manner which admitted of nei- 
ther refusal nor remonstrance. 

And again: in the year 1854, he addressed a touching 
letter to the society, alluding to his inability any longer to 
discharge parochial duty, and the improbability of his ever 
being able to resume it, and resigning his whole salary, as 
he had long wished and intended to do ; and again, after a 
recital of his long, arduous, and inestimable services, they 
unanimously declined compliance with his request, saying 
that " they might well account it a cherished privilege, and 
not a duty merely, to do all that they might to cheer the 
remainder of his pilgrimage by every expression in their 
power of continued love and respect ; and that they desired 
to preserve, as sacred in every particular, the relation be- 
tween him and them as pastor and people, so long as God 
in his providence might permit them to retain it." And 
thanks be to God, for our own sakes no less than for his, 
that he has thus gone to an honored grave, conscious of 
the unchanged and unchangeable affection of those whom 
he loved so well ; that no sense of pecuniary burthen upon 
them cast a shadow upon his declining days ; and that a 
sordid thought has not been suffered to stain the fair record 
of our duty and love to him. 

Other instances might be adduced illustrative of his 
generous, self-sacrificing spirit and love for the people of 
his charge, and of their affection and reverence for him, 
the ripened fruit of his fidelity to his trust ; but no further 
earthly record need be made of influences, which, in their 
nature, must be eternal upon both pastor and people. 
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In conclusion, therefore, the Committee respectfully sub- 
mit to the meeting the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions : — 

1st, Besolved^ That we recognize with humble and fervent 
thankfulness the goodness of God in having raised up to this 
society its now deceased pastor and head, and in the continuance to 
us for so many years of the benefit of his instructions and the light 
of his example ; and that, while we grieve for the sundering of an 
earthly relation so full of precious remembrances, and of continued 
instruction in the exhibition of unwavering faith and resignation in 
the midst of the severest earthly trials, our sorrow is turned info 
joy as we contemplate his translation to a sphere of higher service 
and never-ending happiness. 

2d, Resolved^ That we cherish in affectionate and grateful re- 
membrance his self-sacrificing devotion to duty as our pastor and 
our friend in the days of his strength ; the fervent piety which 
sanctified his public ministrations and private teachings ; his hearty 
sympathy in our joys and our griefs ; the aid he gave to us in the 
ascertainment of our duties, and in resolution to fulfil them ; and 
the humble, cheerful, confiding, and elevating views which he im- 
pressed upon us of our relation to our Father in heaven, and which 
were so beautifully and forcibly illustrated in his daily life. 

3d, Resolved, That we hold in no less dear and sacred remem- 
brance his saintly resignation and cheerful piety in the midst of 
searching bodily pain, of personal privation and helplessness, and 
of domestic griefd and disappointed hopes, which manifested that 
his daily walk was indeed with God ; and that we reverently con- 
template tliis portion of his mission to us, as ordained to manifest 
the power of religious trust in God, to raise us above the severest 
trials and sorrows of earth, and the strength of faith in Christ to 
cast mountains into the sea. 

4th, Resolved, That we tender to our beloved pastor still with 
us our sympathy in this bereavement, witli renewed assurance of 
our ever-increasing confidence and affectionate respect; rejoicing 
that it has pleased God to continue in him, unbroken, the line of 
the eminently gifted and beloved pastors in which this society has 
been blessed, and trusting that he may long remain thus worthily 
to bear up the ark of the Lord in our midst. 
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5th, Resolved, That the Standing Committee be requested to 
take into consideration the practicability of erecting some perma- 
nent memorial of the worth of our deceased pastor, and of our love 
and reverence for his memory ; to report at such time as they shall 
think proper. 

6th, Resolved, That these resolution?, with the preamble, be 
entered in lasting memorial upon the records of the society. 

7th, Resolved, That a copy thereof, certified by the Clerk of the 
Society, be transmitted by the Chairman of the Standing Committee 
to the family of the deceased, in token of our regard, and our sym- 
pathy in their bereavement. 

CHARLES G. LORING, Chairman. 

After offering the above resolutions, Mr. Loring said, — 

I trust, sir, that for myself I may be permitted to add, 
that being, as I believe, the pnly one of my sex in this 
society who was born into it in the last century; who, 
being baptized by the venerable Howard, has passed from 
childhood, through youth and manhood, to old age, under 
the ministry of our deceased pastor ; whose joys have been 
augmented by his congratulations, and whose griefs were 
assuaged by his sympathy and counsel ; and who has count- 
ed his friendship and example among the choicest of trea- 
sures, — I feel it to be a great privilege that T have been 
kindly indulged in this opportunity to lay this tribute of 
affection and respect upon his grave, in moving the adop- 
tion of these resolutions. 

Joseph Willard, Esq., seconded the foregoing resolu- 
tions, and said, — 

Five years ago, we assembled here in our religious fra- 
ternity to bear our grateful homage to a ministry of fifty 
years, and to listen to the touching words of wisdom and 
experience. Even then had our revered and beloved 
friend, counsellor, and guide so long been withdrawn from 
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public service, that we could almost look upon him from the 
point of history, rather than as a living reality of the pre- 
sent ; feeling that no cliange could take place to disturb our 
affectionate estimate of his virtues and graces, — an esti- 
mate that long ago had sunk into our hearts, and out of 
which blessed memories have sprung, yielding their part 
in making existence more healthful and happy. 

To-day we stand here, the scene closed, the record made 
up ; and history is begun. It is good for us to be here to 
dwell for a few moments on the value of a spotless ministry 
and a well-rounded life. 

Living more in memory and hope than in the present, the 
shadows of the past become substantial verities with their 
rich and varied experiences, and do us good, great good, in 
the earnest and loving contemplation. 

Members of this religious society in middle life or in 
more advanced age, who enjoyed the ministrations of the 
good shepherd when he served the altar and daily went 
from house to house in the duties of his high office, full of 
life and health, need not, on their own account, to recall 
the memory, as if it were possible to make it more vivid ; 
though still old incentives may be quickened. Good exam- 
ples never lose their freshness and power. 

But, besides these, there are many in younger life, and 
others who only of late years have joined our congrega- 
tion, who perchance knew not the good shepherd, or knew 
him only in his decline, in the protracted season of pain 
and infirmity, but have heard of his works and his worth, 
and, from their association here, have garnered up in their 
hearts the fragrance of his name, and esteem it, with the 
rest of us, an undying household word. 

Feeling myself identified with this parish, — for a longer 
time a member of it than of any other, — one of the church 
under the old frame of proceeding, and, under its pastor. 
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registering my marriage-vows ; with ancestral relations of 
friendship connecting me with the memory of the excellent 
Howard, — I could do no otherwise, on taking up my resi- 
dence in town, than attach myself to this worshipping peo- 
ple, that here also my children might receive the waters of 
baptism ; and that, in all the varied exigencies of life, here 
might be the spot where such consolation as man could 
afford could be attained. Pardon these allusions ; but thus 
it is that I feel an interest in this sanctuary, and delight to 
call up the line of pastors, noble men, who have made our 
church a name and a praise in our community. Aforetime, 
in this house, Mayhew and Howard have had ample justice 
done to their great worth. A like tribute has just been 
paid to Dr. Lowell, so full, free, hearty, and discriminating, 
that nothing of moment can be added. 

Though of but little worth my tribute, and though but 
faint and feeble, the sentiment rises unbidden in my heart ; 
and I must give it utterance in some few remarks, in which 
already I may have been anticipated in the thoughts and 
emotions that swell in your own breasts, as I have been 
wholly anticipated in the commemorative discourse. 

But few if any clergymen have borne greater sway in 
the community than our good shepherd, — a sway obtained 
by the combined qualities of head and heart ; not with ef- 
fort, but naturally. He believed with the heart. David and 
Paul well knew that understanding and belief in religion 
were of the heart rather than a mere product of the head, 
beginning and ending only in theological dogma. But 
having a heart-belief, with a well-measured intellect and 
warm afifections, he at once found his appropriate place in 
his Master^s service. 

In the pulpit, his presence was a silent invocation to 
prayer and praise. His mild but brilliant and searching 
eye ; his voice, rich, deep, penetrating, and full, — the great 
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gift of but few ; his earnestness of manner ; the solemn 
reality of his Christian convictions, — all combined to carry 
his own convictions to the hearts of his hearers. 

Hence he was a highly popular preacher. Not that he 
sought popularity, — he was too sincere, too devout, too 
just in his own personal estimate, for that ; but it was that 
popularity, that loving regard, which came as a spontaneous 
oflFering : it must come. Every pulpit welcomed him ; 
while his ministrations from house to house, to the lowly 
dwellings of the poor, the friendless, the outcast, and the 
depraved, in all times of sickness and sorrow, as well as in 
conditions of alleviation, were constant and untiring. Nor 
were they confined to his large congregation ; but others, 
many others, — the neglected ones, — felt the power of his 
presence, and were led upward by his counsels. 

Do I exaggerate ? Your hearts tell me that I do not. 

It is no venture to affirm, that many are now present who 
were indebted to his guiding counsels for their first revela- 
tions of a Christian life ; for being called away from the 
dross to the gold, and enabled to plant their feet in safe 
places. In the simple and solemn rites of the last week, it 
was a joy to see the crowds of learned and venerable men, 
of divers persuasions, come up to do honor to the memory of 
the dead. But the most touching scene — and who did 
not notice it ? — was that of the aged men and women, not 
a few, weeping mourners, in genuine sympathy with the 
occasion ; aged men and women, — some few, perhaps, 
of the present congregation ; others who may have been so 
at a former time, now living remote from the house of wor- 
ship, but all uniting in their last tribute to one who had 
been very helpful to them in their disconsolate hours. 

Dr. LowelPs fame grew out of the afiections : his forte 
was love. ' Did he ever covet intellectual conflict, or enter 
the arena of dialectics, the metaphysics of his profession ? 
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I believe, never. He looked above dogma, directly at the 
heart ; and so that he could reach that, and mould it by his 
plain, religious teachings, I think that he asked, as he could 
have had, no more exalted calling. 

Certainly theological speculations were not to his taste : 
his nature was too emotional for that, his organization too 
delicate, and too much attuned to other harmonies. Per- 
haps he might not have excelled in the highest department 
of intellectual preaching : though he would have made his 
mark even there; for his mind was vigorous, as his judg- 
ment was almost unerring. But what did that concern 
him, when he could produce far wider eflfects in the field 
which he cultivated, and where he had his throne ? 

You all remember his last letter, so characteristic of 
the man ; permeated, as were all others, with the great idea 
of love, — God's all-pervading, all-abounding love. When he 
struck this chord, he sounded the key-note of his character, 
that which gave him influence in every circle, — his wide- 
reaching power in the heart. 

We could all go to him in sorrow as in joy, in prosperous 
or adverse condition ; and we could see how soon and how 
easily he would be imbued with our own predominant 
feeling, and direct it in holy and trusting acknowledgment 
whence all right feeling should flow, and whither again it 
should tend. And yet, while from some instructprs of 
an unsympathizing and cold temperament kindly intended 
and excellent words might fall as icy truth; yet, when 
welling up from his heart, they were so genial, and gushed 
out with such warmth, that we readily accepted them, with 
the constantly religious turn that he gave them. They 
never seemed protruded, but came out naturally, and as if 
it were his right. Submission to such a nature showed the 
power of that nature, which, at the same time, claimed no- 
thing for itself 



Of course, this sentiment, in full action, had no confine 
less than universal man. 

It was the sentiment of an African slave, afterwards a 
freedman in Rome and the chief Latin poet of his age, 
" I am a man, and in sympathy with whatever relates to 
my fellow-man." The Heathen poet, long before the Chris- 
tian era, enunciated the universal brotherhood of man. It 
was the glory of Christianity, that this doctrine, so much 
like an exotic when spoken in ancient Rome, was truly a 
Christian sentiment running through the Master's entire 
teachings. On this basis our good shepherd built up his 
faith and works. He proclaimed it when its declaration 
had a distinct meaning; and thence it ran along his whole 
line of life, and was among his latest utterances. He 
could not have been other than he was, — a friend to the 
bondsman. He could discern even in the oppressed the in- 
tellectual and spiritual nature, however overlaid. Hence 
he was a strong antislavery man ; never afraid, even in the 
worst of times, to speak out his honest, deep-seated. Chris- 
tian convictions, and to throw his whole influence into the 
scale of right. Not only was this a conviction : it was an 
inheritance. From his honored father, — the upright, con- 
scientious, and learned magistrate ; the man of ardent na- 
ture and refined life, — the sentiment of the Roman poet, 
the great law which underlies our Christian faith, descend- 
ed to the son as a natural inheritance. 

And so passing along in his hours of health and vigorous 
manhood, in the maturity of his powers, blessing and 
blessed in family, church, and community, he reached the 
culminating point. The day began to decline, and the over- 
wrought constitution met the attack of a malady that could 
not be arrested, and was scarcely checked in its course. 

Interesting is the gradual decline of a life, which, in its 
activities, has been devoted to the service of God and man. 
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The good shepherd lays down his crook, and calmly sur- 
veys the field of his labors ; and from his retreat can more 
fully comprehend the great issues of life, and measure the 
strength of purpose with which he has sustained them. 
The sun has no longer his fervid heat; but there is still 
warmth, and he expands with a richer glow in his descend- 
ing course. 

To grow gracefully, usefully, and becomingly old, is not 
for all : it is for those, in whatever sphere of life, who have 
won it by right, — by the right use of God-given faculties 
in helping on in their measure the healthful purposes of 
society. At the feet of such we can sit, and listen to the 
counsels of wisdom and experience ; and in their walk, and 
in the daily beauty of their lives, we feel that we are 
the happy recipients of a great and precious privilege. 
Blessed, thrice blessed, are all such counsellors and guides. 
Blessed, thrice blessed^ was our venerated friend in his 
large, dififusive power ; and the young shall rise up and call 
him blessed, not merely while the glow of our service 
continues, but, as we trust, in a gladsome influence to be 
counted by generations. 

Thus has he fulfilled his twofold noble mission, — the 
large measure of active duty through many years, and 
the less numerous, but still many years, in all which he 
seemed chosen by God for a perfect example of the joyful 
experience of a trusting spirit ; when, amid pain, bereave- 
ment, and infirmity, he was called to " stand and wait " for 
the coming of his Lord. 

To all, of whatever age, now present, who have enjoyed 
his presence and teachings and the sunlight of his smile, 
to the larger host absent or scattered all abroad, it will 
ever be a grateful memory to call up his image : for the 
example of a good life never dies ; God keeps it as a trea- 
sure for man. 
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" I am going now I " — these, we are told, were among his 
last words ; going home, translated to higher scenes of life, 
thought, and work, in the sphere where alone, as we believe, 
man's whole spiritual nature can be rounded out, and find 
its enduring service. 
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APPENDIX TO THE DISCOURSE. 



The pressure of events and duties, crowding the preparation of the 
Discourse into the space of a few hours, must be an excuse for 
the imperfection of what it is thought best to print as nearly as pos- 
sible in the way it was spoken ; and, as the inartificial manner of 
its composition affords little opportunity to supply its defects even 
with notes, I am obliged, in a sort of mechanical method, to assem- 
ble here- some particulars that readers may find of interest. 

The genius of Dr. Lowell, as I have tried to describe it, — as one 
of constitution and character rather than of imagination or philoso- 
phy, — finds a curious illustration in a remark of his own, that, if he 
could have for himself the choice of the genius and nature of any 
man that ever lived, he should choose that of Watts, even in prefer- 
ence to that of Shakspeare. 

On the afternoon of the Sunday when this Discourse was delivered, 
I addressed the Sunday school, — whose room Dr. Lowell used to 
frequent, — and reminded them of a lesson he himself had formerly 
given in reference to his first return from Europe, and in part put 
by him into written words ; which I copy, as printed in the " Satur- 
day-evening Gazette : " — 

" It becomes my profession, however, to add, that, both on my passage 
from and to Europe, I had striking illustration of the truth, that the cir- 
cumstances which seem to be evil to us often prove to be well for us. 
On our outward passage, we were long becalmed on the Banks of New- 
foundland ; and not a few of the passengers were impatient at the conse- 
quent delay. Just before we reached the British Channel, a storm came 
on, which our captain, who had sailed for many years between Boston and 
Liverpool, said was the severest he had ever experienced. But we had 
sufficient sea-room, and could tack about as we pleased. On entering the 
channel, we found it strewed with wrecks ; and, but for the calm on the 
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Banks of Newfoundland, our ship, in all probability, would have been 
among them. 

** When I had made every preparation to return in a certain vessel, I 
was persuaded by a relation in Bristol, very much against my inclination, 
to stay a week longer for a special purpose. The vessel in which I had 
prepared to come was lost among the icebergs ; and only a few escaped in 
a boat, suffering much. I have been spared to look back upon a long 
life, and, it may be, to fatigue your readers with these reminiscences, but 
not to review life without * taking up a song of praise.* " 

We may indeed be thankful that he was then saved from danger 
on the Atlantic, who was always alike tenacious of life and prepared 
for death, and who has since sailed across the sea of earthly bein^: 
so uprightly, to reach the beautiful shore from which none need de- 
part. 

Dr. Lowell, many years ago, himself told me that his inclination 
rather drew him at first to accept the call to Springfield, as the idea 
of being in a small country parish pleased him, and he hesitated 
to take on himself the responsibilities of one of the largest societies 
in the capital, and as successor to such eminent men. 

I have referred, in the Discourse, to Dr. Lowell's being, in a cer- 
tain case, prevented from offering the right.hand of fellowship which 
he had been invited to give. In my judgment, the time has come, 
as matter of history, to publish the following letter in connection 
with the circumstances that called it forth. It is instructive to all 
readers, and need not be offensive to any honorable mind. The 
numerous signatures it is deemed unnecessary to print ; although 
they might add, with many persons, to the intrinsic weight of the 
sentiments it contains. Upon the Old South Church it will be seen, 
in an aspect, perhaps, not before clear to the community, to reflect a 
peculiar sort of credit ; while its implication of blame is only against 
that demon of sect, which is certainly one of the foremost of that 
legion Jesus would cast out. Let us thank Heaven for whatever 
degrees, though slow, of its departure from the social frame. 

Boston, Feb. 28, 1821. 

Reverend and dear Sir, — The subscribers, members of the Old 

South Society, beg leave to offer you the expression of their sincere 

regret, that the ultimate determination of the Council, convened for the 

ordination of the Rev. Mr. Wisner on Wednesday, should have overruled 
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the arrangement, by which the unanimous vote of the church and society, 
who acted on the occasion, had assigned you an interesting part in the 
ceremonies of that day. While we regret the prevalence of sectarian views 
and exclusive systems of theology, we most deeply deplore, that on an 
occasion which should be regarded as a holy jubilee, when past animosities 
should be forgotten and charitable feelings should universally prevail, an 
opportunity should be seized to tear asunder the bonds of Christian fel- 
lowship, and to draw a line of distinction between those who profess to 
teach the same gospel. For such a violation of Christian charity, we will 
not attempt an apology. We know that your Christian philanthropy 
will throw over the transaction the most favorable construction ; but your 
sensibility must have received a wound, which the consolations of religion 
only can heal. To these we can add nothing but our sympathy, and the 
assurance of the great regard with which 

We remain, dear sir, 

Most truly, your friends. 
To THE Rev. Charles Lowell. 

From Dr. Sprague of Albany, whose name, with all denomina- 
tions, is a title of Christian courtesy and catholic candor, I have the 
favor of a communication on this subject of the ordination at the Old 
South Church, which I am permitted to present: — 

Albany, 12 February, 1861. 

I will with pleasure state to yoji my present impressions on the sub- 
ject ; though, as they relate to an event that occurred forty years ago, I 
cannot vouch for their entire accuracy. The case, as it lies in my memory, 
was substantially as follows : — 

The Council, consisting of a larger number of ministers and delegates 
than any other I ever saw convened, met in an immense hall, between nine 
and ten o'clock in the morning, to arrange the preliminaries for the ordi- 
nation-services, which had been appointed to commence at eleven, with 
Dr. Osgood in the moderator's chair ; who, you know, was not famous for 
letting other people have their way, when he thought his own was better. 
The first work we came upon was the examination of the candidate; 
the doctor maintaining that the written creed which he had presented was 
enough, while some other members of the Council wanted the privilege of 
testing his Orthodoxy more thoroughly by asking questions. I am not 
quite sure how this matter was disposed of: but I remember there were 
some rather ungracious words in connection with it ; and I felt at one time 
as if we might possibly find ourselves in the midst of a storm before we 
were aware of it. But, even when this was passed, we were not at the end 
of our troubles. If my memory serves me, all the ministers composing 
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the Council were Orthmlox, except Dr. Lowell ; and I understood that the 
secret of his being sent to was, that there were a considerable number of 
the members of the Old South who were not then prepared to dissolYe all 
connection with the Unitarian churches, while Dr. Lowell was regarded as 
having departed less from Orthodoxy than any other Unitarian minister 
then in the city. Either the church or the parish, or, for aught I know, 
some committee, had anticipated what the Council considered their appro- 
priate work ; namely, the assignment of the parts in the ordination-senricea : 
and the right hand of fellowship they had given to Dr. Lowell. I remem- 
ber to have heard it said (I think, by Dr. AVisner himself), that, if it had 
been the first or last prayer, it would not have been objected to ; but the 
giving of the right hand of fellowship was the strongest pledge of mini- 
sterial intercourse, which the greater portion of the Council, at least, were 
unwilling to sanction. Dr. Osgood, however, was strongly on the other 
side ; and he showed, at least, that he knew how to wield a battle-axe as 
well as any other man. I saw Dr. Lowell then for the first time ; and I 
felt deeply for him, in view of the extreme delicacy of the circumstances 
in which he was placed. He sat with perfect apparent composure, listen- 
ing to the agitating discussion for some time ; but at length rose, and said. 
that he was not willing to be the occasion of interrupting the harmony of 
the Council, and begged that some other person might be appointed to per- 
form the service assigned to him by the church. He said but a few words s 
but there was a calm dignity, a perfect self-possession, and a deferential 
regard to the members of the Council, in what he said, that could not but 
leave a most favorable impression upon every mind. It was many years 
before my acquaintance with him became intimate ; but his appearance on 
that occasion I greatly admired, and it is vi^-idly in my mind to this 
hour. 

Kfeminiscences like those in this extract and the letter preceding 
can stir nowhere ill feeling now in the minds of men. Raking in 
the ashes of once flagrant debate may serve, not to kindle anew the 
fires of controversy, but to light a genial flame of charity rather. 
All memorials of human doings are especially valuable which 
are marks of human progress ; and precisely such scenes as I have 
referred to could hardly be repeated among us. 
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